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Some Relations of Religious Education 
and Secular Education* 


ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, Ph. D. 
United States Commissioner of Education 

Religious education cannot permanently employ methods which 
are out of harmony with the methods of secular education. Those 
methods may differ with the different subjects to which they are 
applied ; but they cannot permanently contradict each other. The 
one will gradually assimilate the other. And the one that will 
assimilate the other, in any age, is the one that, in that age, has 
the wider hold on the convictions of men. 

The relation of, these two, each to each, varies and must vary 
from age to age. In the medieval period, it was institutional re- 
ligion that exercised that wider sway, and secular education, if 
such it could be called, departed only occasionally or furtively 
from the ways of religious education. Now it is natural science 
that rules the minds of men. A thousand evidences to the con- 
trary may be cited, but I »elieve the broad generalization will 
still hold true. Science rules the thoughts of men, and modern 
education is allied with modern science. It is this type of educa- 
tion that is dominant to-day, and we may confidently expect that 
in this age it will mold religious education to its standards and 
its processes, 

The march of education, having this scientific and secular 
character, is one of the mightiest spectacles of our modern world. 
It is the central and unifying fact of modern civilization. The 
religion of this age is cleft by innumerable differences of faith 





*A paper read at the Conference of the R. E. A., held in conjunction with the N. E. A., 
at Los Angeles, California, July 10th, 1907. 
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and policy; that is, for the time being, it is normally and neces- 
sarily sectarian. There are seeming exceptions but they will not 
disprove the rule. The science of this age is the same science all 
over the world. And modern education, overpassing partisan and 
sectarian bounds, overpassing even local, national, and racial 
bounds, is fast coming to be the same throughout the world, and 
to constitute one dominant, world-wide, human interest. Der 
Glaube trennt die Volker, die Wissenschaft vereinigt sie. 

We cannot doubt that this age of sectarianism has a part of 
its own to play in the religious history of the nations, If it is a 
peculiarly unstable and transitional stage in the life of the Church, 
it may be no less important to the rounding out of that life into 
its fulness than any other stage through which the Church has 
past. But so long as religion is predominantly sectarian, it may 
not expect to regain its ascendency over the institutions and the 
methods of education. Universal education gravitates toward 
universal knowledge and toward universally recognized forms of 
thought. The partial and unprevailing view of any party or sect 
is not at home in public schools, even though it be a view which 
shall eventually lead the world. Religion in its modern relations, 
sectarian religion, is a breeder of disturbance in those national 
systems of education in which it now holds a place through favor 
of a tradition all unconsciously outgrown. Disturbance is often 
wholesome, bui not disturbance of this kind; for it is full of bitter- 
ness, and often it appeals to simple prejudice. I doubt not such 
disturbance will continue, working some little good and any 
amount of harm, till the tradition which sustained such teaching 
among those peoples shall be cast aside. Where the tradition has 
already past away or where it has never become established, the 
teaching of any system of religious doctrine is to be steadily ex- 
cluded from public and common schools. Formal instruction in 
religion will be out of place in public schools wherever and so 
long as religion is sectarian, wherever and so long as the method 
of religious teaching is greatly at variance with the methods of 
secular education. 

And will the time ever come when these limitations will no 
longer prevail? JI am not a prophet, but I have no doubt that such 
a time will some—not in your day and mine, but in the course of 
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generations or of centuries. The topmost crest of the sectarian 
wave in our religious history would seem already to be past. It 
is a wave centuries long and it may be ages long, but it is a reced- 
ing wave. Men still emphasize their religious differences; but 
already there is notable gain in the emphasis of religious agree- 
ment. It is a change that points toward a day when sectarian 
distinctions shall be decisively subordinated to religious affirma- 
tions as wide as undegenerate mankind. The differences will 
not disappear, and agreement will not be attained by the mere 
cancellation of differences. But the differences will, I think, be- 
come subordinate and tributary. And, by ways that none but a 
prophet can foresee, by revivals of religious thought and power 
such as the world has not yet known, the spirit of man will make 
its way to new convictions of religious verity, and they will be 
wider and deeper than the unities of the past. 

We cannot doubt it, for we believe that religion as well as 
science stands for a permanent need of the human soul. As long 
as our temporal incompleteness brings its manifold strain upon 
the human heart, so long we shall feel ourselves stricken with 
need of some eternal perfectness. And the religion which answers 
to this need will be either the conscious and dominant interest of 
our lives or the large background of our lives, unless it be in 
occasional conditions of disease, sporadic or epidemic, where for 
a time the sense for religion may seem to be altogether lost—yet 
only for a time. 

In education and religion, as in all things else, no age is final 
and complete, but every age must do its part in preparation for 
the next, must contribute its part to the whole of human history. 
But if the conditions of this age are not permanent, they are 
permanent and imperative for this age. Let us now look a little 
further into the relations of education and religion in this age, 
viewing these relations as a stage in the long continued develop- 
ment of such relations—a process that has run through ages 
that have been and must run through the ages to come—yet as 
having a certain immediate finality for the times in which we live. 

So far as modern education is concerned, we see that it is 
allied not only with modern science but with democracy. Even 
in monarchial lands this is true, in subtle ways that are very wide 
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in their reach. In our own land the alliance between education 
and democracy is open and absolute. Our secular education, as 
both democratic and scientific, finds its greatest elevation, it makes 
its warmest claim to the devotion of men, on the moral plane. 
Democratic education seeks the good of every man because he is 
man, and so reaches its high moral conception of social service. 
Scientific education reaches men to follow truth for the sake of 
truth, in the full conviction that human interests and clear truth 
must in the end be one. In its pure devotion to truth, natural 
science is moral, unswervingly moral. The best that education 
draws from the scientific alliance is not even the perfected method 
which science has to teach, but its moral elevation, its power to 
awaken a new devotion to truth. In truth and social service our 
public education rises to the summit of its power. 

What then is the character of religion, in this age of sectarian- 
ism, which may call for special consideration ? 

Religion is not only a permanent human fact, but certain of 
its aspects and elements can be distinguished as likewise abiding 
through historic change. Consider the aspects of doctrine, or 
ritual, of institutional organization, and of ethical spirit, not to 
mention others at this time. The student of ecclesiastical his- 
tory knows how indissolubly these are bound together; but he 
knows also that in the history of the Christian Church now one 
and now another has held the dominant place. Such shifting from 
age to age of the center of gravity of religion, is of the deepest 
significance in the history of the higher life of mankind. 

In the religious thought of these present times we see a turn- 
ing away from the doctrinal and the ecclesiastical elements that 
laid a strong hold on the minds of men in other days. Within the 
church, the interest in these things is languid as compared with 
that of an earlier age. And we cannot forget that a great part of 
the religious aspiration and emotion of our day arises outside of 
the church. It will not be contained in the old dogmatic and insti- 
tutional forms. It has not made new forms for itself; and, in 
truth, it does not much care to make new forms. Yet that is not 
to deny to ii altogether the religious character. It is an overflow 
religion. For the most part it may be recognized as an overflow 
Christianity. 
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Now, if there are no institutional forms and no systematic 
theology that have succeeded in gathering up and unifying this 
overflow of religion, it does, in fact, find some internal unification, 
which makes of it one tendency and not many unrelated tenden- 
cies, And that unifying principle is humanitarian and ethical. 

Even in the church, and particularly in the Protestant church, 
it would seem that the turning away from those earlier centers of 
religious conviction, the system of doctrine and ecclesiastical 
polity, were to work out as a definite turning to a center of moral 
conviction. But not moral as touching mere practice according to 
customary standards. It is rather the moral as essential right- 
eousness with which we were here concerned. And again, not 
righteousness as a term in a system of theology, but righteousness 
as apprehended by the large human sense which values the right 
above the wrong, and that overwhelmingly. 

Already the signs of such new centering of religion clearly 
appear. For many in this present age, religion is reached by way 
of the moral sense, rather than morals by the way of religion. It 
is not that the historic authority, the miracles, the incense of re- 
ligion bring men to religious convictions, which thereafter are the 
ground of all of their moral convictions; but it is rather that 
through the moral sense, through hunger after righteousness, they 
find a moral universe in which the all-righteous God is their 
Father. he 

It is not to be supposed that this new centering of the religious 
life is the ultimate term of our religious development, any more 
than those earlier centerings have been. It has its dangers and 
inadequacies as they had. Other centers, perhaps those that the 
past has known, but in new form and heightened power, must 
send forth a corrective influence in their turn when this age has 
past away. But this age, I think, must work out its religious ad- 
vance, a great and true advance from the point at which it began, 
by realizing the full meaning of those moral conceptions which 
have taken strong hold on this age. 

We have come now to a point where it will appear, that, for 
the sake of religion itselfi—in order that religion may do its 
proper work in this age—education must be true to its proper 
character for this age. The most vital meeting place for educa- 
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tion and religion in this age is on the moral plane. Through its 
new emphasis on moral conceptions, education itself, secular edu- 
cation if you would call it such, may help religion to work its way 
through and overcome its present-day sectarianism. Education 
will be the best ally of religion in this age it it holds true to its 
alliance with science and democracy. 

Observe how vitally the several lines converge. Democracy 
stands for the brotherhood of man. Religion bases that brother- 
hood on what is ultimately a more cohesive and organic concep- 
tion, the Fatherhood of God. In this humanitarian age, however, 
it seems more probable that the great majority of men will find 
the Father through that brotherhood rather than find brotherhood 
through a prior knowledge of the Father. Pure devotion to truth 
is found in both religion and science. Historically, the religious 
sense for truth appears as a very different thing from the scientific 
sense for truth. They seem, indeed, to antagonize and cancel 
each other. Yet farther down they are at one. And from that 
farther depth, below the roots of the everlasting hills, their unity 
must arise into the day of human history. 

If this is a true reading of the signs, the same moral concep- 
tions are coming to be the uppermost convictions in science, in 
democracy and in religion. It may not be too much to expect that 
this unity shall someday come to full realization; and may we not 
then find that diverse religions have come to unity among them- 
selves in this very process of coming into accord with democracy 
and science on the high ground of moral conviction? I am very 
sure that this will not be all; but I think this may be a part of the 
way by which religion and education shall do their work together 
for this age, and for the ages that are yet to be. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
February II-13, 1908 
































The School for Religious Leadership 


A General Survey of the Work of a Theological Seminary* 


EDWARD I. BOSWORTH, D. D. 
Dean Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio 


I. The Purpose of a Theological Seminary is to train up 
men who shall be able to do three things with, at least, some de- 
gree of success; first, to see what stage of development the civili- 
zation of the Kingdom of God on earth has reached; second, to 
see what contribution the Christian Church ought to make to the 
further development of this civilization; third, to be able to exer- 
cise an effective leadership in securing such contribution from a 
local church, 

There is plenty of room for difference of opinion; (1) as to 
just where we are in the developing civilization of the Kingdom 
of God; (2) as to just what contribution the Christian Church 
may be expected to make to the further development of this civili- 
zation; and (3), as to just how the leader of the local church 
should proceed in securing the contribution from the local church. 
But the Theological Seminary must train up men able to think and 
act intelligently regarding these three great points. 

It is not the function of the Seminary to fit students to occupy 
chairs of instruction in a Theological Seminary. The Theological 
student is not to be regarded as an embryonic professor of the- 
ology. We theological professors, who are necessarily specialists, 
are always tempted to forget this, and to introduce our students 
to the investigation of problems that are of great interest to the 
specialist, but not of great value to the ordinary minister in the 
service of the Church. The Seminary exists to train up leaders 
for the Christian Church, and all its arrangements should be sub- 
servient to the general purpose of making effective Christian 
ministers. 





*Being the principal parts of a paper presented at the Oberlin Conference on Religious 
Educ«tion. 
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II. The Spirit of the Theological Seminary. 


1. It must be the spirit of hard work. Evidently no man can 
prepare himself to think and act intelligently regarding the three 
points just indicated without doing a great deal of hard work. 
The Theological Seminary will stand abreast of the foremost 
medical and law schools in the severity of its intellectual disci- 
pline. It is a school for post-graduates and can generally assume 
that its students have acquired a toughness of intellectual fiber 
capable of prolonged and strenuous mental effort. 


2. It must be the spirit of the open mind. All sides of the 
truth are to be fairly and fully faced in the Seminary. We live in 
an age when two things are taking place; first, advance, swift and 
startling is being made in various special departments of knowl- 
edge, and second, the demand for the unification of knowl- 
edge is becoming more and more insistent. This makes it neces- 
sary that one be quick to recognize a genuine advance in any de- 
partment of knowledge, and quick to adjust the conclusions 
reached in his own sphere of research to the advance made else- 
where, so as to secure some degree of unity in thought. The The- 
ological Seminary has to prepare its students to make such adjust- 
ment of their thinking to the new conditions that are certain con- 
tinually to arise in coming decades, It must therefore introduce 
its students fairly and faithfully to the principal trends of theolog- 
ical and philosophical thought, radical and conservative, and de- 
velop the open minded temper. The Seminary is helped at this 
point by connection with a college or the other departments of a 
university, 


3. The spirit of the Seminary must be constructive. After 
the survey of all sides just mentioned, the Seminary should not 
leave its students without convictions. The necessarily critical 
spirit must not result simply in a recognition of defects and nega- 
tions. 


4. The spirit of the Seminary should be conducive to the de- 
velopment of personal religion in the students. The Seminary 
cannot assume that the college students who apply for admission 
are men of well developed religious life. This may have been the 
case once, and is to some extent the case now. But taking the 
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college course is often religiously an upsetting process. Its pro- 
cesses are largely critical. Unless, therefore, pains were taken 
to secure conditions conducive to the development of the personal 
religious life of the student, serious and sometimes tragic conse- 
quences would ensue. 


5. The spirit of the Seminary must be one of warm sympathy 
and close contact with the life of men. The'chief business of the 
Christian minister is with men. He is to be supremely concerned 
with character and character means personal life. Men are to be 
his specialty. It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that he 
should know men and be able to approach them. Such knowl- 
edge is more essential to his success than to the success of the 
lawyer or the physician. The Seminary must help him at this 
point. It must not let him become a recluse of the cloister. The 
Seminary must send out ministers who are not afraid of men, be- 
cause conscious that they know so little about men and their ways. 

The Seminary can provide opportunities for practical work 
with men, accompanying all its study of abstract truth and theory. 
The city Seminary has its city mission work at hand, although this 
is a somewhat abnormal and highly specialized form of work, un- 
like that which the average minister will have to do. But the city 
Seminary has in its vicinity the numerous churches and pastors 
of the city. The country Seminary has the country school house, 
which, perhaps, gives the very best opportunity for contact with 
normal life. It has also the churches and pastors of all the neigh- 
boring towns. Doubtless such outside work will become mechan- 
ical, desultory and unproductive unless done under certain condi- 
tions which I shall speak of later. 


It is in place here to touch, in passing, the subject of so-called 
“beneficiary aid” in Seminaries. Wealthy Seminaries are in dan- 
ger of so coddling their students financially as to send them out 
with the upturned palm and with such expectations of special 
financial consideration at the hands of men, as seriously impairs 
the possibility of normal relation with, and manly respect from 
other men. Students ought to have the chance to earn money in 
the educationally valuable way just referred to, 
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III. The Method. Inasmuch as the Seminary is a post-grad- 
uate school, its methods should differ somewhat from those of 
under-graduate work. In general, and so far as practicable, the 
“seminar” method should dominate all the work of the Seminary. 
Lecture and text book should be kept thoroughly subordinate. 
Wherever practicable the student should have the problem clearly 
set for him, be introduced to the original sources, and made to 
work out the solution for himself. The professor should not lead 
the way and open up a path for the student, but should stay in thie 
rear, crowd the student up against the obstacles and make him 
find a way through or around them. The classroom hour should 
be one of conference. The students report progress or present 
tentative conclusions. The professor tests the work, puts a few 
incisive questions which show the student that he has not solved 
the problem, perhaps gives him a hint and sends him back to try 
again. Finally, when the student has done his best, the professor 
in a lecture presents his own conclusions. The student, thoroughly 
aroused by his own previous effort, listens intently, takes careful 
notes, and makes no pictures on the margin of his note-book. 


IV. The Curriculum. Here it is possible only to express 
opinions about a number of points, without stopping to justify 
them. 


1. The course should be four years in length with the possi- 
bility of counting certain college work as the first year of the four. 
This seems likely to be the policy of the best law and medical 
schools, and the theological school cannot afford to fall behind 
them. The demands made upon the ministry are as great as 
those made upon doctors and lawyers. The present tendency to 
make the theological course a three-year course, the first year to 
consist of college work, ought to be checked. Perhaps something 
less than a four-year course might be accepted for a diploma but 
not for a degree in divinity. 

2. The Seminary which has a four-year course and is con- 
nected with a college may make considerable use of the college 
courses in building out the education of such of its students as 
have come from second or third class colleges. 

3. The Seminary curriculum must protect itself against fads. 
It can easily be so loaded up with specialties of various degrees of 
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desirability that the student will have little time left for the great 
subjects to which he ought to give prolonged study. 

4. The Seminary must in the main rely on the college to give 
the future theological student a good foundation for his theologi- 
cal work. 

5. The Seminary can, by offering elective courses, give some 
chance in each department to specialize. If each department 
offers elective courses, repeating themselves every two years, it 
will be possible for a student so to elect his courses as to have 
from three to five hours of class work each week for two or even 
three years in any department, and this without increasing the 
normal teaching force, 

6. The curriculum should contain practically no one-hour 
courses. They are too fragmentary. Most courses should be two 
and three-hour courses, and in a few instances, four and five-hour 
courses. There is need of guarding against little dabs of instruc- 
tion given by a large number of specialists. Otherwise the the- 
ological curriculum becomes desultory and nothing is connectedly 
thought through to a finish by the student. 

7. Hebrew ought certainly to be elective. Whether or not 
Greek ought also to be elective is a question that will soon come 
to the front as more and more students who have had no Greek in 
college present themselves for admission to the Seminary. Many 
students in philosophical and scientific courses decide in senior 
year to become ministers and it is then too late to take Greek. 
My own present opinion is that Greek ought to be required. A 
knowledge of the minute details of the New Testament is more 
essential to the preacher than a detailed knowledge of the Old 
Testament, and it is in the mastery of these details that an ac- 
quaintance with the original language is most serviceable. Some 
colleges; e. g., Harvard, Cornell, Oberlin, are now offering to 
college and post-graduate students a course for beginners in 
Greek which goes over, in one year, the ground usually covered 
by preparatory schools in two years. In the case of a Seminary 
connected with a college such a course should be allowed to count 
as a part of the theological curriculum, 

8. Whatever be the ultimate decision about requiring Greek, 
it is clear that by means of courses in Old Testament and New 
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Testament Exegesis, in Hebrew, Greek, or English, courses in 
Biblical theology in the Old and New Testaments, and courses in 
Biblical Introduction, practically the entire Bible ought to be cov- 
ered by a student during his Seminary course. It is not enough 
to go over a small portion of the Bible in the hope that he will 
thereby secure a method which he will afterward apply for him- 
self to the whole Bible. The Bible is not so large a body of liter- 
ature that it cannot be pretty well covered in the course of three 
years, 

9. If the Bible be studied from the standpoint of historical 
criticism, which regards it as the literary record of the develop- 
ment of a religion, then the two Biblical departments, together 
with the departments of Comparative Religion and Church His- 
tory and Christian Missions, ought to put the student in a position 
where he can see pretty clearly what the development of religion 
in the life of the world has been—that is, what stage of develop- 
ment the civilization of the Kingdom of God on earth has now 
reached. The department of Dogmatics, including Christian 
Ethics, the two Biblical departments, including Biblical Theology, 
and the department of Church History will put the student in a 
position to see what contribution the Christian Church ought to 
make to the further development of the civilization of the King- 
dom of God. 

Upon the department of Homiletics, including voice culture, 
and the department of Practical Theology, rests the responsibility 
of helping the student to discover effective practical methods of 
securing from the local church the contribution which it ought to 
make to the further development of this civilization. 

10. It remains to speak in particular of these last named de- 
partments—Homiletics, and Practical Theology. Developing 
conditions demand that the work in these departments, now often 
done by one man, should be divided between at least two men. To 
the professor of Homiletics naturally falls the sermon and the 
public service. His hours of teaching should be comparatively 
few in order that he may have time for careful work with each 
individual student. The students in his department should be kept 
constantly at work, writing and speaking, perhaps during a three- 
hour course for one year. Every week, or at least as often as 
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every two weeks every student should write or prepare for ex- 
temporaneous delivery a short sermon, or some other form of 
literary production, story, essay, or debate. The written exercise 
should receive in all details the most careful personal criticism 
of the professor. In this department special attention should be 
given to the psychological aspects of preaching. 

The questions to be considered here are such as these: What 
phases of Christian truth appeal most strongly to different ages 
and to each sex, to boys, young men, business men, old men? 
What is the religious significance of the adolescent period? What 
are the great motives which the preacher employ? The whole 
problem of psychological approach presents itself. How can the 
preacher arrest and hold attention? How shall the preacher as- 
certain the intellectual and religous standpoint of his audience? 
In what particlars does he wish to change this standpoint? What 
considerations shall he employ in order to produce the change? In 
this department should be given a course in great preachers and 
perhaps in the religious aspect of the great poets. Also, here 
should be considered the other parts of the public church service, 
hymnology, the religious value of music, etc. 

The professor of Practical Theology has for his general sub- 
ject the organization of the church and its relation to the life of 
the community—the organization of the church with reference to 
the development of its individual members, and with reference to 
making it contribute something to the life of the community. 

The professor in Practical Theology will have to strike out on 
new lines. He must be a man of some originality, of large vision, 
fertile in expedients, and above all things of sound judgment. His 
work will be to train up students who can go into a community, 
take account of all its religious, social, educational conditions and 
resources, and see how the church can relate itself to them. This 
is to some extent a sociological study and in this department of 
the Seminary belongs some sociological work. Some of the prob- 
lems which the student ought to be prepared to meet are these: 
How shall the pastor proceed to select, develop, and enlist the 
natural leaders among the young people, women, business men? 
How shall he enlist his people in mission study, in foreign mis- 
sions, home missions, foreign populations in the TInited States? 
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How shall he enlist them in Bible study? He needs to be pre- 
pared in the Seminary to give courses in Bible study and simple 
courses in pedagogy, so that he may know how to take up the 
whole problem of improved Sunday-school teaching, and raise 
up a company of Sunday-school teachers who will be reasonably 
well prepared for their work. He should know how to inspire his 
people and train them for personal evangelism. The life of boys, 
and the organization of clubs for boys which have been so suc- 
cessfully developed by the leaders of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, should receive careful attention in this department. 
He should know how to finance a church, how to prepare and 
carry through a budget for the year’s expenses, how to conduct 
a debt-raising campaign, how to conduct a building campaign, 
how to deal with contractors and the legal side of church prop- 
erty-holding. I do not mean that he must do all these things him- 
self, any more than a college president must do all the teaching 
himself, but he must know how to find men to do them, and to 
know when they are well done. 

The outside work of the students should be personally super- 
vised by the professor in this department. He should visit every 
student’s school house or church with him, make the student study 
his field scientifically, and see what results ought to be accom- 
plished in it, and how they may be accomplished. 

The church in our day, like all other institutions, is being 
called upon to prove its right to be by showing the contribution it 
can make to the life of the community. Other philanthropic and 
religious institutions are springing up under the leadership of 
alert, able, consecrated men, who are bringing trained minds and 
scientific methods to bear upon the problems of advancing civili- 
zation. The Church of Jesus Christ must relate itself in some 
vital way to all these movements. Its leaders must bring to bear 
upon the problems of advancing civilization alertness of mind, 
scientific method, and a self-sacrificing consecration that cannot 
be surpassed elsewhere. The Theological Seminaries must turn 
out men trained for leadership, ready for new conditions. That 
the Seminaries, as a class, realize this and will meet the responsi- 
bility, I do not think there is any doubt. 

















Six Things to be Recognized in Dealing 
with Adolescent Boys 


EDGAR M. ROBINSON 


Secretary for Boys Work, the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 


First: A Recognition of the Physical Condition. 


As the average boy enters the teens, his physical heart nearly 
doubles in size; the blood is driven through the veins at double 
the pressure it ever went before. This means restlessness, activity, 
enthusiasm. It means that the emphasis in work with adolescent 
boys should be placed upon expression rather than repression; 
it should be positive rather than negative. If a boy does not 
go positively right, he must go positively wrong, if there is 
any go in him. Unless means of right expression are suggested 
by adults, in all probability some wrong means of expression 
will be suggested by the other fellow. 

It is a mistake to teach him that it is wrong to fight. There 
are times to withhold and there are times to strike. The church 
today needs more boys and men who know how to fight and when 
to fight and what to fight, as well as those who know when not 
to fight. No system of religious education can find its greatest 
success while it ignores the need of positive righteousness phys- 
ically expressed. 


Second: A Recognition of the Gang Instinct. 

The little boys are individualistic; boys in their teens go in 
gangs. Little boys play games in which the individual excels; 
older boys play team games, baseball, basket ball, football and the 
like, in which the team wins, and in which frequently the in- 
dividual has to make a sacrifice play in order that his side may 
win. 

Natural groups or gangs of boys can be enlisted for righteous- 
ness under proper leadership and when left to themselves, are 
likely to expend their energy in the opposite direction. As far 
as possible, seek the line of natural cleavage and avoid artificial 
or forced groupings. Perhaps the nine boys who compose 
the village baseball team do not all attend the same church; do 
not overlook the fact that certain things can be accomplished 
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with a team as a team that cannot be accomplished separately 
by the individuals composing the team. This consciousness of 
kind, this recognition of the rights of, the relations with, and 
the obligation to the other fellows, must enter into his religious 
life. No system of religious education can afford to ignore the 
desirable tendency for boys to naturally group themselves to- 
gether, nor fail to see in this an increased opportunity. It is 
easier to handle groups of boys than it is to handle individual 
boys, and still easier to get the group to influence an individual 
who otherwise cannot be touched. 


Third: A Recognition of the Complexity of the Individual. 


The best Sunday-school classes of boys, as a rule, are those 
which have the greatest variety of interests, and not those 
which simply attempt to teach the Sunda) school lesson. One 
of the most successful Sunday-school classes of older boys, 
enrolling more than fifty members over fourteen years of age, 
has its employment bureau, its sick and relief committee, its 
outings and socials, its benevolences, and a variety of other 
things beside the teaching of the Bible. Bible classes of boys, 
which have taken their lunches and blankets on a Friday after- 
noon, tramped into the woods, had their fun, cooked their 
supper, sung their songs before the camp fire, slept in the 
open, and had the refreshing swim or exciting game before 
the return on the following day, have learned more in their 
Bible class, which was held in this environment, than they would 
have learned in a little room where they gave their exclusive 
attention for an hour to the cramming of the lesson. The other 
interests do not detract, but rather, help, in the study of the 
lesson. In any system of religious education we must not only 
recognize the complexity of the individual, but also the fact 
that an over attention to one exclusive interest is likely to 
defeat its own end. 


Fourth: The Recognition of the Necessity of Right Doing. 

We find no fault with the old quotation, “It is good to 
know, it is better to do, it is best to be”; but when one says, 
“Tt is best to be; therefore since I want the best, I will sit 
still and be righteous,” it cannot be done. One might as well 
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say, It is good to know about strength, it is better to do things 
that involve strength, it is best to be strong, therefore, I will 
sit still in my chair and be strong. There is no short cut to 
righteousness. We must do righteous things if we are ever 
to become righteous ; we must not wait until we become righteous 
before we begin to do righteous things; we become what we 
are by doing what we do. We may teach the theory of the 
Golden Rule in the Bible class; we can teach its practise on 
the gymnasium floor, playground and elsewhere. Those who 
permit religious hysterics on Sunday are most likely to permit 
dirty sport on Monday, unfaithful committee work on Tuesday, 
and so on. To get boys to do right things, and to do things 
rightly, will be more effective than the mere theory of righteous- 
ness, 

A passing word should be said regarding the tremendous 
power for good that boys may exert when enlisted. We are 
only beginning to discover how valuable boys are as workers 
with other boys and how satisfactory are the results on both 
the worker and the worked. Boys are eager to work, but too 
many churches have no reasonable work for them to do. Any 
system of religious education which deals only with the theory 
of religion and which ignores the valuable service of adolescent 
boys, cannot hope for great success, 


Fifth: A Recognition of the Relation Between Sex and Religion. 

A high scientific authority claims that “A man’s love life, 
which includes love to individual, to fellow men, to country, to 
God, is so related to his sex life that what affects one affects 
the other,” and in the same degree. If a boy ignorantly or wil- 
fully, either temporarily or permanently, impairs his powers 
of manhood, to that same extent, he limits his capacity for true 
love, for anybody or anything. The religion of Jesus Christ is 
conspicuously a religion of love—love to God expressed in love 
to fellow men. It is therefore possible that a boy in his ignor- 
ance may limit his capacity for the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
fiercest temptations that come to the adolescent boy have their 
root in sex, and the cure comes not in emphasis upon the horrors 
of impurity, but upon the positive side, the power and the 
possibilities of the pure life, 
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Much could be said upon this delicate question, but it is agreed 
that no system of religious education can afford to ignore it. 


Sixth: A Recognition of the Need of Leadership. 


It has been said that “Christianity is not taught, it is caught; 
it grows not by precept, but by contagion.” Boys consciously 
and unconsciously imitate the man they respect and admire. 
Therefore, place in charge of boys the kind of man you would 
like your boys to be like. Such a man will have faith in boys, 
for he knows that a boy will strive to be what he thinks you 
think he is. If you trust him, you help to make him honest. If 
he thinks that you think he is unreliable, you help to make him so. 

The man with a group of boys, who continually does the 
“hurrah boys” act, may seem to be a leader and yet not be one. 
The figurehead on the old wooden vessels, with one arm extended, 
seemed to direct the ship to paths of safety, while the ugly 
rudder, half submerged at the stern, seemed to be a dead weight 
on the progress of the vessel. Sometimes a man thinks he is the 
leader of a group of boys, when in reality he is the figurehead 
and some boy in the group is steering the enterprise. A real 
leader is not necessarily conspicuous. He may be the man who 
with quiet suggestion here and there at the proper time and 
place, steers the craft. Adolescent boys need tactful, sym- 
pathetic, adult leadership, and every successful plan for religious 
education will recognize it. 
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Character Making in Street Boys’ Clubs 


FRANK S. MASON 
Secretary The Bunker Hill Boys’ Club, Charlestown, Massachusetts 


Our work is preventive, formative, and educational. The 
province of the club is to furnish means of upward growth, using 
preventive measures to discourage evil practices and bad habits; 
formative measures to mould, strengthen, and define right im- 
pulses, and educational methods to “lead out” into broad and 
beautiful fields of experience, under proper influences, the hand, 
mind, and heart of the boy. 

The influence of the club itself is not inconsiderable. The fact 
that in a community there is one place that a boy can call his own, 
which he feels is conducted along lines suited to his needs, and in 
which he knows many of the best citizens are interested, tends to 
put him in right relation with that community, and governs to a 
considerable degree his attitude toward it. 

For purposes of analysis, the boys one meets in Street or Mass 
Clubs might well be divided into three types: 

The Street Boy, 
The Tough Boy, 
The Working Boy. 


The Street Boy (as we know him) is usually found on the 
street in the evening; is generally from 8-16 years cf age; not 
necessarily without a home, parents, or means of support, though 
often one or more of these elements are missing; in ihe r ain com- 
fortably clothed; manners to superiors fairly good; but in almost 
every instance, his being on the street is due to some form of 
neglect. 

Our next type, the Tough Boy, is what the Street Boy is 
usually conceived to be; a ragged urchin with dirty face, bad 
manners, oafish disposition, no home, (or an apology for one), 
often a truant from school, without occupation, and conversant 
with all the vices of the back-shop, the street corner, and the 
gang; he desires to be bad, wishes to be known as “tough,” is 
quite often abnormally depraved, and considers it a mark of glory 
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to have done something for which he ought to be “pinched.” 

It is time to let the public know that this type of boy is but a 
small portion of those found in the mass clubs. If they were pre- 
ponderant, our methods would necessarily be reformatory instead 
of preventive, and the club would hardly be a fit place for the 
average boy to attend. 

The Working Boy as met in the mass clubs of our Eastern 
cities, is not usualy one who toils at manual labor. The Errand 
Boy, Office Boy, Store Boy, News Boy, Telegraph Boy, and Boot- 
black, are the principal divisions that occur to me. With our 
efficient Labor Laws, such members are not often under 14 years 
of age. 

This brief presentation of material, naturally leads to a state- 
ment as to the Toots used in this workshop with a view to char- 
acter-making. Five forms of work have come to be considered as 
well-nigh necessary for the successful conduct of a boys’ club; 
they are: 

Games and Play, 
Reading-room and Library, 
Manual Training, 

Physical Training, and 
Summer Recreation. 

One other not so generally used, but none the less important, 
is The Friendly Visitor. 

A few clubs give religious instruction, and hold religious serv- 
ice, but it is a fact well recognized that most clubs do not attempt 
to reach this side of the boy’s nature through such means, This 
omission has often been criticised, but in view of the fact that 
there is no bar to membership on account of creed or sect, our 
workers, in the main, feel that this line of effort should be left to 
churches, Sunday schools, and distinctly religious organizations. 

Games and Play.—Among the earliest “tools” used in boys’ 
clubs, were games. Games lead minds to think, eyes to see, hands 
to do. Table games, such as are introduced, unconsciously arouse 
the boy to thought and perception in a clean and legitimate way, 
and are peculiarly adapted to the need of the boys’ club boy, fitting 
as they do his qualities of alertness and perception. The floor 
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games, such as parlor-quoits, ring-toss, ping-pong, and bowling, 
train the eye, and arouse a competitive spirit, which though a low 
form of stimulation, is none the less effective. 

Games and play aid in character-making by crowding out vile 
and unworthy thoughts and acts, furnishing the mind with pleas- 
ant occupation, the hand in many cases with an added dexterity, 
and the heart with that pleasure that comes to all, when an ability 
to master some new thing is realized. A healthy tonic is by these 
means injected into the life and character of the boy. 

Reading Room and Library.—The reading room was another 
of the features in the early history of boys’ club work. This tool, 
like many others that have been in use for twenty-five years, has 
been very much improved. 

In the reading room the intellectual side of the boy is appealed 
to more particularly, and here much is done to enable the boy to 
build up this character. The opportunity presented, to have under 
his own hand any evening one or a hundred books, such as boys 
love to read, is a mental stimulus, a source of quiet pleasure, and 
an expelling force to drive out the influences of the street. 

Manual Training.—This phase of work has had a wonderful 
power in connection with boys’ clubs, in shaping the destinies of 
many street boys. It affords excellent opportunities for training 
unskilled hands, for watching the characteristics of different boys, 
for instilling in them principles of pertinacity, precision and dex- 
terity. It meets the need of the boy in bringing out qualities 
which he has not obtained in his contact with the street. It is the 
opinion of most boys’ club men that at least two forms of manual 
training should be conducted in every club. 

Physical Training.—Body building has come to be recognized 
as the base upon which to build good morals and clean souls. We 
are followers of the Young Men’s Christian Association in this 
matter, and most cheerfully recognize their precedence and 
superiority. 

Summer Recreation—A “tool” that is coming more and more 
into use, is the keeping in touch with the boy through the summer. 
It was the custom of boys’ clubs for many years to shut down 
active work by the first of June, and not take it up again until the 
first of October. This is because the days are long, and for the 
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reason that during the warm, light evenings boys naturally prefer 
outdoor to indoor attractions. It can readily be seen that this is 
the most dangerous time of year, and unless our boys are kept 
well in hand, all the good of the winter’s work may be lost by the 
summer’s dissipation. ; 

Camps for boys are being established in many places. In some 
instances these camps are conducted by clubs, in others club mem- 
bers are privileged to attend camp by the payment of three or four 
dollars a week. Other clubs too poor to conduct anything of this 
sort, or where boys in sufficient numbers cannot afford to go, 
adopt the plan of day trips to shore or country. 

The recent movement towards each club having a playground 
will be, when carried out, a wonderful force for saving boys 
through the summer. 

The Friendly Visitor—This phase of work has been but re- 
cently adopted. It is evident to all boys’ club workers that the 
superintendent or some one else should keep in touch with the boy 
in the home. With his multifarious duties, it is hardly possible to 
expect a superintendent to do this work; therefore some compe- 
tent person should do it. One who by close study of the club and 
what it stands for, can go into the boy’s home and talk intelli- 
gently with the parents of what we are doing for the boy, and re- 
port to the superintendent what conditions are found there, be- 
comes a tool of surpassing fineness in this work of character-mak- 
ing. In some cases where boys absent themselves from the club, a 
call at the home keeps the parent posted as to whether or not the 
boy is attending. Is a boy sick, the Friendly Visitor, by a timely 
call, some kindly attention or personal service, knits the parent 
and the boy by the strongest ties to the club. In no other way can 
an invitation to the parent to visit the club be so strongly pre- 
sented. In countless ways the Friendly Visitor proves her worth 
to the club and to the community and becomes an agency for 
moral uplift. 

Other Tools.—Time will permit but a glance at the other tools 
which will be found in a club living up to its opportunities. The 
Savings Bank, with its lesson of thrift; Baseball Club, with its 
application of physical training, and introduction of the competi- 
tive spirit in play; Half-Hour Chat Clubs, with their instillation 
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of practical knowledge about common things, and the opportuni- 
ties for close personal touch by the leader; City History Clubs, 
with their information giving meetings, and their appeal to civic 
pride ; the Chorus and Glee Club, with its musical training and its 
social opportunities, the Dramatic Club with its introduction of 
mimetic training and use of the memorizing faculties ; the Debat- 
ing Club introducing the competitive spirit along mental lines and 
leading a boy to think on his feet; the Story Hour, opening up 
the mind of the boy to new thoughts and ideals; the Orchestra or 
Band, developing “team work” and musical faculties; Practical 
Talks and Entertainments, means of pleasure to boys in congrega- 
tion; Juvenile Court work, with its Child-saving opportunities ; 
Experiments in self-government, appealing to the sense of honor 
and responsibility in the boy; the Dormitory with its wonderful 
possibilities for personal superivision and care of the wayward or 
abandoned boy; the Dispensary with its facilities for alleviating 
physical ills ; and the swimming pool and flower garden with their 
self evident influences, are all such wonderful agencies in char- 
acter-making, that a chapter could be written on each, and hun- 
dreds of instances might be cited where almost complete revul- 
sions in the character of boys have been brought about by them. 

The great power for righteousness in the boys’ club is the close 
personal touch that the superintendent has with the boy. He 
learns through experience with the great number of boys he 
reaches that the way to develop the soul of a boy is to allow it to 
develop; to give it free play in proper direction; not to restrict, 
not to cramp, not to confine tendencies toward growth of the soul 
which are normal, but to strive to check, to cut off, and to elim- 
inate the abnormalities with which the boy may be afflicted. 

We believe that coming in close contact with the boy in large 
numbers, working along sane and well-tried educational lines, 
holding true to preventive principles, the boys’ club is fulfilling 
its mission, and is a power for righteousness in charactermaking. 











German Religious Instruction 


Illustrative Translations* 


EDWARD O. SISSON, Ph. D. 
University of Washington, Seattle 

The instruction in Religion, like all other branches, in the 
Prussian schools, is governed by regulations issued by the Minis- 
try of Education to which all schools, public and private, must 
conform. Hence these regulations are the first document in our 
series. This is naturally followed by the course of study as 
worked out in a typical school system, namely that of Berlin. 
Here we find the matter prescribed by the regulations, carried out 
into more detail. Next we present the tables of contents of sev- 
eral text books in use in the schools; and finally a number of re- 
ports of lessons in Religion as actually found in the school room. 

All the matter presented refers to the protestant or Evangelical 
instruction, and to the Volksschule, or elementary school. 

I. 
General Regulations for Religious Instruction in the 
Volksschule 


(Translated from Schneider: ‘‘Volksschulwesen und Lehrerbildung in Preussen’’, Berlin, 
1875. Pages 34-36] 


Function and Aim of the Evangelical Religious Instruction is to 
bring the children to an understanding of the Holy Scriptures and 
of the creed of the congregation, in order that they may be en- 
abled to read the scriptures for themselves, and share actively in 
the life and worship of the congregation. 


Sacred History. 

The study of the Holy Scriptures includes instruction in bible 
history and explanation of unitary selections from the scripture, 
particularly the Gospels and Epistles (Pericopes) of the church- 
year. 

The children of the lower grades are to learn a small number 
of stories; from the Old Testament especially those in Genesis, 
and the stories of Moses and of David’s earlier life ; from the New 





*An article on Religionsunterricht, by the same author was pet in RELIGIOUS 
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Testament, stories of the birth, childhood, death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, and such incidents in his life as lie within the 
range of the child’s comprehension, 

Later in the course the pupils learn a systematic series of the 
most important events in all periods of the sacred history of the 
Old and New Testaments, and based upon this, they are to gain 
a connected idea of sacred history, in which the life of Jesus is to 
be especially prominent, and the founding and first period of the 
extension of the church is to have a place. As a sequel to thiis 
comes the history of the establishment of Christianity in Germany, 
the German Reformation, and information concerning the life and 
work of the Evangelical Church of our own day. 

In schools with more than one class this instruction is to be 
enlarged, especially in the case of the church history. 

The teacher is to narrate the bible stories freely in words as 
nearly like the language of the bible as possible; he is to develop 
the stories so as to bring out their religious and ethical content, 
and make them fruitful to the culture of the intellectual and 
moral natures. Spiritless memorizing is to be avoided. 


Bible Reading. 

The Biblical History of the upper grades is accompanied by 
the reading of connected sections of scripture from the prophetic 
and poetical books of the Old Testament, especially the Psalms, 
and from writings of the New Testament. 

The quantity and selection of the matter to be treated in this 
instruction is left to be decided in the course of study according 
to the particular conditions of the several schools. 


The Pericopes. 

On each Saturday the pericopes for the coming Sunday are to 
be read to the children and briefly explained. The pericopes are 
not to be memorized. 


The Catechism, 

Knowledge of the creed of the church is imparted by expla- 
nation of the official catechism, with the aid of related matter in 
bible story, texts, and hymn verses or whole hymns. In this 
care must be taken not to overburden the memory. 





1 The pericopis correspond to the ‘‘Lessons’’ of the Anglican Church, 
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As a general rule, special hours for instruction in the cate- 
chism are not introduced until the upper grades in the school with 
one or two teachers, and the intermediate grades in schools 
with several teachers, 

Not more than two hours (per week) are to be assigned to the 
catechism. 

So far as peculiar conditions do not require other arrange- 
ment, the Lutheran Catechism, where it is used, is to be treated 
as follows: Only the first three parts are to be learned in the 
Volksschule ; in the lower grades the simple text of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Lord’s Prayer, in the intermediate grades the 
first two parts of the shorter catechism with Luther’s interpreta- 
tion, in the upper grades the third part. 

The remaining parts are left for the Confirmation Instruction. 


Hymas. 


Attention is to be paid to the hymns of the church in all stages 
of the religious instruction. In the lower grades single verses are 
to be learned for the most part; in the later years whole hymns. 
The study is not to be confined to the hymns which are memor- 
ized; and in the choice of hymns those of the most recent times 
are not to be ignored. 

In cases where a special school hymn book is not used, the text 
should as a rule follow that of the hymn book used in the local 
church of the same confession as the school. 

For memorizing, not more than twenty hymns are to be 
chosen, and these are to be suited in content and form to the com- 
prehension of the children. Before the hymns are memorized 
they must be explained and the pupils must be drilled in correct 
and expressive pronunciation of them. 


Prayers. 


In the lower grades the children are to learn several short and 
easy prayers for morning, noon and evening; in the upper grades 
the order of the public divine service is to be explained. The gen- 
eral church prayers and other parts of the liturgy are not to be 
committed to memory. 
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Il. 


Berlin Common Schools Course of Study in Religion 

[Translated from ‘‘Grundlehrplan der Berliner Gemeindeschulen”’, Breslau, 1902.] 
I. Tue Supyecr MATTER. 

A. Tue ELemMentary Grapes (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd school 
years. ) 

The work of this division is to present to the childish under- 
standing a number of biblical stories. 

Besides this the pupils must memorize the following: Several 
prayers, including the text of the Lord’s Prayer; thirty-three 
verses of hymns; twelve texts, to be selected from the prescribed 
list; the text of the Ten Commandments, 

The following stories are taken: 

Class 8 (1st school year)—3 hrs. a week. 

From the Old Testament:—1. Joseph is sold. 2. Joseph in 
prison. 3. Joseph is promoted. 4. Joseph’s brothers come to 
Egypt. 5. Joseph makes himself known. 6. Joseph calls his 
father to Egypt. 

From the New Testament :—1. The birth of Jesus. 2. The 
twelve-year-old Jesus. 3. The blessing of the children. 4. The 
widow’s son at Nain. 5. The daughter of Jairus. 6. The still- 
ing of the tempest. 7. The marriage at Cana. 8. The feeding 
of the four thousand. 

Class 7—3 hrs. a week. 

From the Old Testament: 1. The call of Abraham. 2. Abra- 
ham and Lot. 3. The birth of Isaac. 4. Jacob and Esau. 5. 
Jacob’s flight and return. 

From the New Testament: 1. The wise men from the East. 
2. The baptism of Jesus. 3. The healing of the ten lepers. 4. 
The Captain at Capernaum. 5. The Canaanite woman. 6. The 
healing of the blind man on the road to Jericho. 7. The cruci- 
fixion and death of Jesus. 8. The women at the grave of the 
risen Jesus, 

Class 6.—3 hrs. a week. 

From the Old Testament: 1. The birth of Moses. 2. The 
flight of Moses. 3. The call of Moses. 4. Moses at Sinai. 5. 
The choosing of David. 6, David and Goliath. 7. David at the 
royal court. 8. David and Absalom. 
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From the New Testament: 1. Peter’s draught of fishes. 2. 
Peter on the sea. 3. Peter’s confession of faith. 4. Jesus in 
Gethsemane. 5. Peter’s denial. 6, Peter goes to the grave. 7. 
Peter’s call to the pastoral office. 8. Peter on the day of Pente- 
cost. 


B. Tue INTERMEDIATE GRADES (4th and 5th school years.) 

The task of the intermediate division is the connected treat- 
ment of the history of redemption under the old covenant. 

Besides this the pupils must memorize; the hymns prescribed 
for the division; twenty texts to be chosen from the list; and the 
text of the three articles of faith. 

The historical matter is as follows. 


Class 5.—4 hrs. a week, 

First half year: The history of Kings, Saul, Solomon, and 
tory of the Patriarchs. 

Second half year: 1. Israel in Egypt and in the wilderness. 
2. Israel under the Judges. 


Class 4.—4 hrs. a week, 

First half year: The history of Kings, Saul, Solomon, and 
David. 

Second half year: Survey of the history of the two kingdoms 
to the time of their fall, and of the Jewish nation from the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem to the time of Jesus. As central points for the 
presentation of the several periods, the following: Elijah, He- 
zekiah, Josiah, Jeremiah, Ezra, Nehemiah, Judas Maccabeus, 
Herod and his sons. In the last quarter-year the old testament 
history is brought to a close by the reading and explanation of 
the following psalms: 

Psalm: 1, 6, 8, 23, 24, 51, 90, 103, 121, 122, 126, 130. 


The underlined psalms are to be learned by heart. 

C. THe Upper Grapes (6th 7th and 8th school years.) 

The instruction in the upper division embraces the history of 
redemption under the new covenant, in connection with bible- 
reading, the catechism, and church history—The teaching of the 
catechism is to be based on the historical material. The church 
history includes the apostolical period and the history of the rise 
and development of the evangelical church. 
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The material is distributed as follows: 


Class 3.—4 hrs. a week. 


In the first three quarters: the life of Jesus, without detailed 
consideration of the Sermon on the Mount and the Parables. 
Repetition of the historical matter of the 5th. and 4th. Classes. 

In the last quarter: the 1st. and 3rd. parts of the Catechism.— 
Instruction in the Ecclesiastical Year and in the Order of Ser- 


vice of the Evangelical Church. 


Class 2.—4 hrs. a week. 

In the first three quarters: the history of the apostolic church, 
in connection with the reading of the Acts of the Apostles. Re- 
view of the historical material of the 3rd. Class. 

In the ijast qnarter: the 2nd. Part of the Catechism, along 
with the Sacramental Words of the 4th and sth Parts, 

Throughout the whole year, the last Religion lesson each 
week is to be opened with the reading and brief discussion of 
the church lessons for the following Sunday ( Pericopes.) 

Also the children are to be taught the sequence of the books 


of the bible. 


Class 1.—4 hrs. a week. 

In the first three quarters: connected presentation of the 
teaching of Jesus according to the parables and the Sermon on 
the Mount.—Review of the historical material of the 2nd Class. 

In the last quarter: the rise and development of the evan- 
gelical church, with special regard to the present circumstances 
of the church. 


I. MeErtrnHops oF INSTRUCTION. 


The history of redemption centers in personalities. The 
teaching should render spiritual association with these person- 
alities accessible to the children. 

The historical facts form also observation material for the 
moral and religious truths. The facts should be so presented 
that the truths may be clearly understood. 

The instruction in the Elementary Grades aims to waken 
sympathetic understanding for the characters in the stories. In 
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this the teacher must make the fullest possible use of sense-per- 
ception. The instruction must therefore be concrete and observa- 
tional. 

The instruction of the Intermediate Grades aims to reveal the 
inner life of the characters of the sacred history. Even at this 
stage the presentation of abstract truths is, in general, to be 
avoided. The instruction should not attempt actual comparative 
study, but be content with forming associations between the new 
material and the facts already known. 

In the Upper Grades, the historical actions are to be presented 
as the manifestation of the moral character of the actors, and to 
be judged as to their moral worth. The instruction should, how- 
ever, now proceed to develop the general, abstract truths which 
are involved in the historical facts. Above all must this be done 
when the historical matter is employed as concrete foundation 
for the catechism. 

The same principles which govern the methods used in the 
sacred history apply also in the bible-reading, as far as it consists 
of history (Acts of the Apostles,) or of didactic matter (Sermon 
on the Mount, Parables). The free oral presentation and dis- 
cussion of the matter is followed by the reading of the passages 
concerned. Explanation should be limited in general to the re- 
moval of verbal difficulties. Poetic passages should be so treated 
that the spirit and feeling of the poet may be aroused in the 
minds of the children. 

The same aim should determine the treatment of the hymns. 
The text of the Provincial Hymn-book is to be used. 

In the church-history, the presentation of general principles 
should, in general, be avoided. A grasp of the actual and a sym- 
pathetic understanding for the persons involved is the chief aim. 

The instruction in the catechism cannot undertake to deduce 
the text of the catechism from facts of the sacred history. It is 
advisable rather to develop the moral and religious truths at 
first without regard to the particular form in which the catechism 
has expressed them. After this has been accomplished for a 
definite group of ideas, the appropriate section of the catechism 
should be presented and treated as a source of historical know- 
ledge. (“Wie ein geschichtliches Quellenstiick.”) 





























The Primary Educational Responsibilities 
of the Home* 


PROFESSOR WALDO S. PRATT, Mis. D. 


Hartford Theological Seminary 


The home has certain functions in religious and moral edu- 
cation which can be performed by the school and the church only 
imperfectly or not at all. 

The first function is incident to the fact of parenthood. The 
child becomes conscious of its mother as soon as it does of itself, 
and presently of its father as well. These are normally the first 
personalities to come within its ken. If there are others, they 
are in loco parentis. The essential point for us in this relation 
of child to parent lies the basis for the child’s idea of God. The 
parent stands in loco Dei, with all the rich opportunity and fear- 
ful responsibility of that relation. The child’s conception of 
what God is is normally derived from what father and mother 
are; and this is even corroborated by the cases in which its in- 
stinct forces it to conceive of God as what father and mother are 
not. 

The school and the church may reasonably expect that the 
home will supply in forcible illustration the parental truth, justice, 
authority, tenderness, fidelity and self-devotement that shall be- 
come irresistible symbols of divine attributes; that the home will 
present these in such ways that the child’s responses in humility, 
obedience, rectitude, loyalty and joyful service shall be mani- 
fested toward its parents first, and be led onward through habits 
of speech and action into a constant and genuine attitude toward 
God as the supreme Father; and that in all specific parental 
teaching about religious and moral matters the substantial identi- 
ty of the earthly symbol and the heavenly reality shall be ex- 
plained and exalted as well as exemplified. 

This is the most stupendous burden of parenthood. It is one 
that in the nature of things can never be fully and perfectly car- 
ried. But it is one that cannot be neglected or shirked without 





*A paper read at the meeting of the Council of Religious Education held at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., July 2nd and 3rd, 1907; answering the question: ‘What should parents hold 
themselves responsible for in home education, and what relations should they establish with 
the schoo! and the church?” . 
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penalty. It cannot well be transferred to any deputy. Even 
though teacher or pastor may come to share the high office of 
the parent, he cannot do so fully, if for no other reason, because 
of the lack of daily and hourly contact. 

The germ of religious experience is normally latent in the 
natural relations of the home, and the school and the church have 
the right to press upon parents the duty of seeing that children’s 
thoughts, feelings and volitions are so started, developed and 
established that the whole range of essential theological ideas 
and religious habits shall seem but an inevitable enlargement of 
the daily practice of the home. 

The second function is incident to the fact that the family is 
a social organism. The child becomes aware of the interplay of 
personalities which is “society” by entering into the give and take 
of home-life. Whether the circle be small or large, it is a sample 
of social relations, where all have rights and duties and where, 
therefore, moral principles must be exemplified. By this ex- 
perience the child is fitted to understand and take part in the more 
strenuous and complicated relations of the neighborhood, the 
community, the nation and the world at large. If the household 
be one in which life is permeated by religious sentiment and ruled 
by religious conviction, normally wrought out into practice, he 
grows up in a more or less ideal society, with moral principles 
and habits that are capable of indefinite expansion to meet other 
conditions. 

The school and the church may reasonably expect that the 
home will supply not only an experiment-ground for social and 
therefore moral procedures, but a positive influence in forming 
the elemental moral habits of veracity, self-control, purity, fair- 
ness, honor, unselfishness, gentleness, pity for suffering, scorn of 
vileness and malignity, joy in all that is noble. The obligation to 
these the home should inculcate as lessons due to each of the 
members entrusted to its keeping. 

This is the second great burden of parenthood, one that it 
is impossible fully to sustain, but which cannot be avoided. But 
the amount of system in the social life of the home, and, above all, 
the quality of motive emphasized in it, vary indefinitely. The 
home is society in miniature, and its constant problems are those 
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of constructive sociology. Hence the need of system and 
thoroughness. But it is like society in general in that no system 
works automatically. There must be motives, and these may be 
low or high, feeble or powerful, contradictory or harmonious. 
The ideal motives to moral action can never be rightly secured 
except as a part of religious experience and by deduction from 
religious incentives. 

To all this it may be objected that it amounts to saying that 
the school and the church have a right to expect everything of 
the home. I think that this is substantially true. School and 
church are supplemental agencies, designed to supply intensively 
and extensively certain intellectual, emotional and inspirational 
influences that can be given by home only rudimentally and par- 
tially. But ideally the home ought to be able to do what is 
strictly necessary even where school and church do not exist or 
are defective. 

The two great functions of the school and the church are (1) 
to broaden and deepen the religious and moral work of the home 
by presenting more exact and copious intellectual discipline, with 
wider opportunities for mental development through the skillful 
massing of the objects of thought and sentiment; and (2) to 
work upon those who come to them for education by the subtle 
influences of a larger and more varied social environment. But 
neither can be a satisfactory substitute for a good home, nor ex- 
pect to do much more than supplement what the home ought to 
do. 





Treasurer 

At the regular meeting of the Executive Board, held May 
23rd, Mr. Charles Lawrence Hutchinson, President of the Art 
Institute of Chicago and Vice-President of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, was elected to the office of Treasurer of the 
Association, to succeed Mr. James Herron Eckels, who died 
April 15th. 

The Special Debt Fund 

In response to the appeal made early in the year for a large 
number of small gifts to defray the old standing indebtedness, 
the sum of $1,006.94 has been received. 














An Application of the Laboratory 
Method to Religion in India 


REV. D. J. FLEMING, M. Sc. 


Forman Christian College, Lahore, India 


As a whole, India places the emphasis on the development of 
the materials of religious culture. Speculation about truth comes 
easy to the Indian mind; religious emotion is common; right be- 
lief is emphasized. But as a rule, the creation of the actual dis- 
position to do, to fulfill one’s obligations to man and to God, is 
overlooked. That religion should affect one’s daily scii-expres- 
sion in character and service; that reality in religion is shown 
by what it can make us strong to do; that for religious growth it 
is vital that we should furnish ourselves with that deepening ex- 
perience through the truth wrought out, are facts not practically 
perceived, 

It has been all the more important, therefore, for those res- 
ponsible for the religious education of non-Christian Indian 
youth, to consider how the actual disposition to do could be in- 
stilled. Ever in the educational world of India the worthfulness 
of the method of learning by doing is receiving definite recogni- 
tion, and universities are insisting on the expenditure of thought 
and money on laboratories for science. It has behooved many 
educational missionaries to ask themselves what is their labora- 
tory for religious education. It was thought that Hindus would 
understand the materials of Christianity better if they were en- 
gaged in self-sacrificing service; the very failures to lead such 
a life would bring them with all the greater open-mindedness to 
the Master of the love-life, who said “He that willeth to do, 
shall know.” Forgiveness, atonement, love, can scarcely be un- 
derstood without the honest putting of the truth into act. 

How the laboratory method has been applied in the Church 
Missionary High School, Seinagar, Cashmere, is the object of 
this paper. Almost all of its hundreds of students are Brahmans, 
and a wonderful transformation has taken place in their spirit 
and esprit de corps. Its Principal, the Rev. C. Tyndale Biscoe, 
believes that religion should consist in deeds, not words. The 
spirit of the school is to go about doing good. The teaching of 
the school is “You have read about the Life of Christ. Don’t 
talk, but go and copy that life in your house and in your city.” 
The reports of this school are of what the men have done. As 
a result you find this spirit leading a young Brahman student 
to help an old woman to raise her water-pot to her head, or even 
to carry it a distance. It leads a group of students to pick up the 
bed—even of a Wupammadai—and walk down the Bayas to the 
riverside amidst the taunts of their co-religionists, where the sick 
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man is taken out for an hour’s fresh air on the lake. Fifty-five 
such cases were taken out by the men last summer. It leads 
them to go and actually nurse through a cholera case, to go, 
3rahmas though they are, with Mr. Biscoe to clean some of 
the streets of their very dirty city. 

There are cases where a boy must go to the hospital if his 
life is to be saved, but the parents are afraid of offending the 
family “hakim.” Here a master will go and explain, explain and 
talk, until the parents agree to the boy being put into the hands 
of the mission doctor. The following is a typical instance of the 
service rendered. Up comes a boy running to say that a Brah- 
man, a neighbor, has fallen out of the window and broken his 
leg. Will the school help? Runners are sent off to call willing 
hands. The old man is found upstairs in great pain, but no per- 
suasion will make him willing to move. So they make up his 
mind for him, pick up the poor fellow and carry him off to a boat, 
while others run on to notify the doctor. Before he has had 
much time to think, he is in a comfortable bed, having the best 
care that service and kindness can give. 

There are various definite societies to help others. There is 
the Waif and Stray Society to which all masters and boys sub- 
scribe monthly and thereby pay for the schooling of fifty poor 
boys, clothe a score, and feed and look after those in real distress. 
There are forty cases in hand now. 

Their vigilance Committee has had much to do in breaking 
up bands of animals in the shape of men and putting them in a 
wholesome dread of the closed fist. They have maps of the city 
in all the branch schools with “cities of refuge” marked, to which 
small boys may run when attacked and call forth defenders and 
avengers, 

There is a “Sanitation Committee” to help and induce the 
people to put their houses and yards in a sanitary condition. 
This is most important work in a city which is yearly overrun 
with cholera. 

The Knights-Errant Society aims at the protection and raising 
up of women, The knights pledge themselves to do all in their 
power to prevent girls being married under the age of fourteen. 
This Society takes animals as well as women under its wing. 

When it is remembered that all this is being done by non- 
Christian masters and students, and contrasts it with actual India, 
its significance appears. Men come to the daily Bible Hour with 
some definite conception of what the Christ-life calls for. 
Christianity has been made concrete for them by a laboratory 
method which powerfully complements the formal teaching of 
the materials of Christian culture. 











Moral Training in the Public Schools 
of Great Britain 


Great Britain is aroused to the necessity of moral training in 
the national schools. The movement for the inspiration of the 
forces of public education with the religious ideal is closely knit 
with that for the freedom of education from ecclesiastical con- 
trol. One of the leaders writes thus: “I desire education to be 
national, not clerical, and that the breath of liberty blow freely 
through our schools, while moral and spiritual truth, which gives 
freedom, is préeminently honored.” 

Committees have been organized in many communities to 
co-operate with the local educational authorities in making the 
schools effective in the development of fine moral character. The 
following is taken from one of the circulars of suggestions sent 
to these committees : 

“Methods which may be adopted by the National Committee 
formed to promote more effective Moral Training in Day and 
Evening Schools, and which will co-operate with the Education 
Authorities so far as they may be permitted to do so, and so far 
as may be found practicable. The following methods are sug- 
gested: 

“1. To arrange conferences wherever it is possible with 
teachers and managers, and perhaps parents, in given towns or 
districts, in order to consider the question of Moral Training 
in Day and Evening Schools, and to arouse interest in it. 

“2. To set forth methods by which teachers and managers 
may be assisted and encouraged in giving this Moral Training, 
and in making it more effective. Some of these methods have 
been indicated in the Memorial that was sent out last year and to 
which a very favorable response has been received from a great 
number of our Education Authorities. (The suggestions of this 
Memorial were published in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION for 
August, 1906.) 

“3. To provide leaflets and other literature bearing on this 
subject, and to distribute it, especially among teachers, 

“4. To select and make known the best and most useful 
books on this question for the use of teachers and managers. 

“5. To provide instructive and helpful lectures, and in other 
ways to direct and impress public opinion with regard to the 
vital importance of this matter which lies at the root of our 
national well-being. 
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“6. Especially to secure access to all Normal and Training 
Colleges, so that earnest and able men and women may speak 
to the teachers who are being trained there, as to the greatness 
of their vocation, and as to the methods by which they should 
prepare themselves for it; showing that it is a very responsible 
office and ministry to which they are called, seeing that the chil- 
dren of the nation are committed to them, and thus, to a large 
extent they form the character and conduct of the people of 
England.” 


The Sunday and Week-Evening Institute 


Some of the leaders in England are facing the fact that the 
church fails to hold the young people in the Sunday school at the 
most critical period of their lives and that it is at present able to 
do so little for their religious instruction. The Sunday School 
Union of London issues, in the “Inner Mission Series,” a pam- 
phlet urging the establishment of two new features. The first of 
these is called The Sunday Institute. It is formed by organizing 
the Sunday school into two sections and giving this name to that 
section designed for students over thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. The principal thought is to adapt the organization to the 
more mature life of the youth and to give it a dignity which 
would be more attractive. The following suggestions are made 
as to characteristics of this Institute: 1. That the subjects 
taught should deal with the life upon which the student has 
entered. 2. That the student shall take some part in the adminis- 
tration of the Institute. 3. That the method of teaching should 
be, in part at least, in the nature of conference and discussion. 
4. That many offices of various kinds be created so that the 
students may be appointed to them and thus a sense of responsi- 
bility be cultivated. 5. That the sexes be entirely separated in 
this Institute. 6. That the advantages of the week-evening 
institute should be open only to those who attend the Sunday 
Institute. 

The Week-Evening Institute is, in general, the carrying over 
to some evening or evenings of the week of the organization of 
the Sunday Institute, with the additional features of games and 
the general activities which we find associated, in the United 
States, with the Boys’ Clubs. 


A Correction 


Line 5 and 6, on page 53 of the new volume, The Materials 
of Religious Education, should read “have increased 4% per 
cent in attendance, the increase in population has equalled 18% 
per cent or about a”. 











The National Education Association on 
Religious and Moral Education 


Three years ago the National Education Association definitely 

declared right morals to be a primary consideration in public 
chool work and each year since then it has emphatically renewed 
its testimony to this conviction. At the meeting in Los Angeles 
one could not but feel that one of the purposes of the Religious 
Education Association, namely, the inspiration of the educational 
forces with the religious ideal, was being rapidly accomplished in 
this country, for at this and at other gatherings of educators the 
note of moral endeavor and the sense of moral and religious edu- 
cation was very strong. The resolutions adopted by the National 
Education Association at the Los Angeles meeting bear testimony 
to this and they are as follows: 

“The Association regrets the revival in some quarters of the 
idea that the common school is a place for teaching nothing but 
reading, spelling, writing and ciphering; and takes this occasion 
to declare that the ultimate object of popular education is to teach 
children how to live righteously, healthfully and happily, and 
that to accomplish this object it is essential that every school in- 
culcate the love of truth, justice, purity and beauty through the 
study also of biography, history, ethics, natural history, music, 
drawing and the manual arts. 

“The National Education Association wishes to record its 
approval of the increasing appreciation among educators of the 
fact that the building of character is the real aim of the schools 
and the ultimate reason for the expenditure of millions for their 
maintenance. There are in the minds of the children and youth 
of today a tendency toward a disregard for constituted authority, 
a lack of respect for age and superior wisdom, a weak appreciation 
of the demands of duty, a disposition to follow pleasure and inter- 
est rather than obligation and order. This condition demands 
the earliest thought and action of our .leaders of opinion and 
places important obligations upon school authorities.” 


In the State Universities 


At the Los Angeles convention of the N. E. A., Professor 
Wallace N. Stearns presented a paper on “Religious Education 
in the State Universities,” at the close of which President W. O. 
Thompson of the University of Ohio presented the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Department of Higher Education, recog- 
nizing the rapid growth of the State Universities in numbers 
and the importance of social and religious work for the students, 
most cordially approves the movements now being promoted in 
order to make adequate provision for the social and religious 
needs of students, and expresses the hope that the several churches 
will co-operate in meeting this need.” 
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Fifth General Convention 


The preparations for the fifth general convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association, at Washington, D. C., Feb. 11 to 
13, 1908, give definite promise of an exceptionally rich and well 
arranged program. The indications are that this convention will 
be easily the best ever held by the Association. The general 
theme will be “THe ReLtation oF Morar anv Reticiovs Epvu- 
CATION TO THE LIFE OF THE Nation.” This theme is divided 
into the following topics for the general sessions: “How Can the 
Educational Agencies be Made More Effective as Moral and Re- 
ligious Forces?” “How Can the Moral and Religious Agencies 
in the Nation be Made More Effective as Educational Forces?” 
“Educating the Conscience of the Nation.” A fourth general 
session is devoted to reviews of work and the Annual Survey of 
Progress, by Dean George Hodges. It is yet too early to an- 
nounce a complete list of the speakers on these themes, and there- 
fore no names are given, but President Roosevelt has promised 
to receive the delegates in the East Room at the White House 
and to address them there. 

The local committee in Washington is making preparations 
which will insure to all attending the convention the best that the 
nation’s capital has to offer. There will be the regular reduced 
rates on the railroads, 


To the Pastors 


Will you accept this as a personal letter? 

There are many pastors who are members of the R. E. A. 
Each one might with benefit and pleasure to himself benefit his 
congregation, his brethren and the Association, the first by 
preaching at least one a year, on some stated Sunday, on religious 
education, and, at the same time, taking an offering for the work 
of this Association in promoting religious education, by com- 
mending the Association to his brother clergymen and inviting 
them to membership and by making the work of the Association 
known as widely as possible. 

The Executive Office will be very happy to furnish a full 
supply of literature for distribution including copies of the 
Journal, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, and, if desired, a supply 
of envelopes for the offering, to pastors desirous of preaching on 
the subject. Literature will also be sent in case you desire to 
invite other clergymen or your Sunday-school teachers to mem- 
bership. 
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Notes 


In the bibliography of topics included in the last volume of 
the National Educational Association there is an interesting list 
of about sixty different papers on religious and moral education 
which have appeared in the volumes published since 1858. 


The Presbyterian Church of England has appointed a special 
committee to push modern methods of work in their Sunday 
schools and this committee is now making inquiry as to the ex- 
tent to which the newer principles of religious education have 
been adopted, especially in regard to grading, to primary work 
and to teacher-training. 


Chicago Theological Seminary announces the readjustment 
of its course of study in order to meet the modern demands on 
the university; the readjustment affects the whole curriculum 
and also involves the addition of studies in the psychology and 
pedagogy of religion, citizenship, preventive and reformatory 
work, Christian nurture, etc. 


The Sunday-school editorial conference at Silver Bay recom- 
mended the issuance of three definite courses of lessons on 
missions, 


Wesley College, associated with the University of North Da- 
kota, maintains as one of its regular features the Wesley Guild 
Lecture Course, an annual series of addresses by some prominent 
scholar of the denomination. The purpose is to bring Wesley 
College into more helpful relations with the Methodist Students 
of the University, and the Methodist students into touch with the 
leaders of the denomination; also to make each year a contribu- 
tion to the intellectual life of the University. . The initial course 
of lectures was given by Professor Borden P. Bowne, LL. D., 
Dean of the Graduate School, and Professor of Philosophy in 
Boston University; his topics were: “Theistic Outlook,” “The 
Theistic World View,” “Fundamental Moral Ideas,” Question 
Conversation, “The Religion of Intelligence,” “The Passing of 
Mechanical Naturalism,” “The Divine Immanence.” 





